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Walker Case Has a Long Reach 

National Security Attitudes Are Changed by Alleged Spying 


By Chris Spoiar 

WulMuton Pot SU £ Writer 

It was a month before Christinas 
when the telephone rang in the 
small FBI office in Hyannis, Mass. 

A gift store clerk from the shore 
town of West Dennis said she had 
been drinking but wanted to pass 
along a tip. 

Her ex-husband, she said, was a 
spy. 

That phone call, motivated by a 
murky blend of mother love, wifely 

fury and a belated stirring of patri- 
otism, did more than unalterably 
change the life of accused spy John 
Anthony Walker Jr. 

It turned a nasty family secret 
into a national concern, a contro- 
versy that has been fueled by daily 
revelations of alleged payoffs, se- 
curity breaches, private sorrows 
and a heightened sense of vulner- 
ability. The developments, some 
say, have sent the political pendu- 
lum on the national security issue 

on its most dramatic swing since 
the Watergate era. 

Military and intel ligence officiala 
are saying privately that th ey hope - 
the Walker spy case will" prompt a 
new toughness in U.S. na tional se- 
curity and a rethinking of laws and 
re gulations that limit" the maneu- 
v ering room of intelKeence agen- 
cies. 

Yesterday, in his first major pub- 
lic statement on espionage since the 
Walker cas e began. P resident Rea- 
gan called for overturning "unnec^ 

essarv restrictions on our security 
and wqnterintellirenw officiala* 
t hat were imposed d uring the 
1970s. 

Forsix weeks, the private lives of 
the Walker family have been played 
out in the moat public of arenas — in 
federal courtrooms in Norfolk, Bal- 
timore and San Francisco, across 


the airwaves through the Christian 
Broadcasting Network, and on the 
covers of news magazines and the 
front pages of newspapers. 

At the same time, public preoc- 
cupation with the alleged spy ring 
has spread far beyond sensational 
personal details. 

Military officials have moved to 
beef up security procedures and 
assess the extent of possible dam- 
age. Congress has responded with a 
flurry of proposed legislation, in- 
cluding measures to reinstate the 
death penalty for espionage and to 
grant the Pentagon sweeping pow- 
ers to subject millions of people 
with access to classified information 


to polygraph tests. 

Civil libertarians, staggered by 
the whirhrhind votes and what one 


co ngres s man calls a “lynch mob at- 
mosphere," are urging calm and 
reason in the face of what they see 
as an America enraged. 

The strong oasrions inspired by 
the ff«her r ?i* have been inten- 
sified by the hiiscidng of TWA 
Flight 847 and other acts of terror- 


his weekly radio address yes- 
today, Reagan directly linked the 
two, nma terrorism reminds_ua_of 
the threat posed to open societies , 
and of Urn gre at challenges weface 
in a world where many disdain our 
values and seeittotom us and our 
wav of life.’ Reagan sakL 
“One of those challenges is our 
need to counter the rash of spy afr 
tivities that threaten our security 


and interests at home and abro ad. 
and to improve our own intel li- 
gence-gathering capabilities’ he 
added. 

Rep. C.W. Bill Young (R-Fla.) 
said last week after the House 
voted to permit the execution of 
military personnel convicted of es- 
pionage during peacetime that the 
American people are “tired of hi- 
jacking, they’re tired of terrorist 
activities. They’re tired of Amer- 
icans turning traitor and selling se- 


crets." 


“My sense of the mood,” said 
Rep. Leon E. Panetta (D-Cahf.), 
“was there . . . was a need to de- 
fend our position in the world .... 
I kind of describe it as a Rambo 
type of mentality." 

“It's aO just a reaction to a par- 
ticular case without thinking 
through what is the right solution, 
said Morton H. Halparin, director of 
the Washington office of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. 

As government offiriala search 
for ways to combat the larger prob- 
lem of fspsnnaga, in ves tigato rs are 
still working to piece together the 
full story of the case that has made 
John Anthony Walker Jr., Michael 
Lance Walker, Arthur James Walk- 
er and Jerry Alfred Whitworth 
household names. 

“This case is so bisarre," said one 
to the in ve s t i gation. “It 
just hasn’t followed the traditional 
type of espionage case.” 

Tip Fr— i «■ Ex-Wtft 

It started aa many spy cases do: 
with a tip from a spouse, in this case 
John Walker's ex-wife Barbara, coo- 
firmed by a statement from their 
daughter, Laura. 

But it became far more serious in 
terms of the number of alleged par- 
ticipants and the scope of potential 
damage to national security than 
federal agents had first thought 
And it tuned into a case with a 
number of remarkable aspects: an 
alleged ring of spies, operating on 
both coasts and bound by ties of 
family and fr iend s hip that has al- 
lowed it to last as long as 20 years. 

Now, it is frustrating investiga- 
tors who continue to look for signs 
of profit from the alleged espio- 
nage — caches of money, real es- 
tate, securities— that they believe 
was the primary motivation for 
small-town conservative Navy men 
to sell out their country. 

John Walker, a former Navy com- 
munications sperialist turned pri- 
vate investigator, was arrested ear- 
ly May 20, the day after FBI agents 
allegedly saw him drop a bag foil of 
classified documents from the USS 
Nimitx by a rural roadside in Mont- 
gomery County. 
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The same day Walker was ar- 
rested. FBI agents, acting on addi- 
tional information supplied by Bar- 
bara Walker, searched the Califor- 
nia mobile home of Walter's lag- 
time friend, former Navy radjoa mn 
Jerry Whitworth, 45. “Wan days lat- 
er» agents arrested Walker's son. 
Michael, a 22-yea™id seaman 
aboard the USS Nimitz. A week 
later, on May 29, John’s older 
brother Arthur James was arrested, 
five days after allegedly admitting 
to FBI agents that he gave his 
brother classified documents from 
the C he s ape ake, Va., defense con- 
tracting firm where be worked. 

A second search of Whitworth’s 
home was conducted on May 31. By 
June 4, Whitworth, une mp loyed 
since retiring from the Navy in 
1983, was in the same situation as 
the other three. AO were charged 
with espionage. 

Since those arrests, court doc- 
uments and testimony have helped 
to draw a sketchy picture of bow 
the alleged ring may have operated. 
Investigators have said they believe 
that John Walker, 47. was the finch- 
pin in the alleged conspiracy, the 
man who hired others in and the 
one who divided up the proceeds. 
According to court teartimwy by an 
FBI agent, a payment schedule was 
found in John Walker's home. 

Until June 17, almost a month 
after Walker's arrest, investigators 
had not disclosed much information 
about the money that supposedly 
drove Walker and his alleged ac- 
complices. 

Until that day, FBI affidavits had 
alleged that John Walker once re- 
ceived $35,000 for delivering doc- 
uments, and Walker’s wife Barbara 
had been quoted as saying be had 
received $100,000 over 10 years 
for his activities with the Soviets. 
Another FBI affidavit indicated that 
Arthur Walker had once received 
$12,000 for his help. 

Whitworth, according to testimo- 
ny at his detention hearing June 7, 
had a file cabinet in his mobile home 
that contained records of cashier's 
checks totaling $22,000, Those 
checks were deposi t ed in nine dif- 
ferent bank loca t ions near his Da- 
vis, Calif., home, a federal tax in- 
vestigator said. 

Those amounts, investigators 
cooceded, would be meager reward 


for a high-risk job, sums that pale in 
comparison to the profits of a mod- 
ern-day drug smuggler. 

But the next week, June 17, a 
grand jury indictment against Whit- 
worth revealed a much greater lode 
that might have been lured him to 
help the Soviets. That indictment 
charged that Whitworth received at 
least $328,000 from John Walker to 
hand over sensitive documents and 
information. It detailed 15 pay- 
marts — the largest for $100,000 in 
June 1980 — over an right-year pe- 
riod. It described meetings between 
Whitworth and Walker in a variety 
of location a including San Diego, 
Hong Kong and the Philippines, of- 
ten just days before Walker alleg- 
edly met with his Soviet contact 

That in dic tm en t also charged 
that the alleged conspiracy between 

Whitworth and Walker began at 
least as for back as April 1976, 
while Whitworth was a petty officer 
in charge of the Satellite Commun- 
riaboos Division at the Naval Com- 
munication School in Diego Garcia 
in the Indian Ocean. According to 
naval records. Walker was in Nor- 
folk then serving out his last year in 
the Navy as a staff communications 
officer for the commander of the 
Atlantic Fleet's Naval Surface 
Force. 

The date of the inception of the 
alleged conspiracy included in the 
indictment — 1976 — at first ap- 
peared to contradict investigators’ 
previous statements that the espi- 
onage began in 1965. 

But prosecutors said they used a 
narrower time frame because it 
would be easier to prove. 

Initial checks of financial records 
by law enforcement officials sug- 
gested that the members of the al- 
leged spy ring had limited land hold- 
ings and possessions. In the past 
few weeks, and in light of the 
$328,000 that prosecutors have 
charged Whitworth with receiving, 
that picture has changed slightly. 

Investigators now are working to 
determine whether Whitworth, who 
owns no discernible property, may 
have channeled his alleged payoffs 
into a real estate trust It may take 
several weeks to determine that 
possible link, sources say, and to 
determine whether the alleged pay- 


offs were channeled into a trust by 
Walker directly or by Whitworth. 

While law enforcement investi- 
gators searched for a money trail, 
military and counterin^wgsfK* 
experts launched mveaw»Hnim~to 
determine how much damage to 
national security the alleged anv 
ring may have caused. 

Again, it became dear there 
would be no easy answers, with es- 
timates of the potential losses shift- 
ing almost daily in the first few 
weeks. 

*ltot Catastrophic* 

The Navy's first public assessment 
came on June 11, when Adm. Junes 
D. Watkins, chief of naval opera- 
tions, described the damage u 
“very serious’ but “toot catastroph- 
ic.* Watkins discounted reports that 
the Soviet Union amy have per- 
fected ways to detect U.S. missile 
submarines. He added, how e ve r , 
that the Navy would have to spend 
millions of dollars to change secret 
coding gear b el iev e com p romised 
by the alleged ring. 

The next day, Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar W. We in berger called 
for the death penalty for convicted 
spies and ordered an ■"»— *«>* cut 
of 10 percent in the 4.3 million mil- 
itary and civilian employes with se- 
curity clearances. Navy Secretary 
John F. Lehman Jr. said he wanted 
to cut in half “as soon u possible” 

the number of Navy personnel with 
aecess to classified information. 

Defense lawyers have com- 
plained that what one called "hys- 
terical* descriptions of the damage 
to national security have made it 
impossible for their clients to re- 
ceive a fair trial Nonetheless, the 
dialogue has served to harden pub- 
lic attitudes toward espionage and 
how to combat it 

An effort was made in Congress 
this year to cut the FBI’s counter- 
inn-rfi pence budget request in an 
effort to protest what some mcnT* 
Sera believed was the harassment* 
of Americans who traveled to Nic- 
aragua. That attempt ia dead, aiT 
corning to one House member ."in' 
part because of the attention tjie 
Walker case has focused on Pie 
FBI’s need for more agents "to 

flm* pnlwital apt— ~ 
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HiHTirMbout 


Others sty preoccupation with the 
Walker case, plus a h eighte ned 
awareness of terrorist activity di- 
rected toward the Uifltod States, 
prompted the House of Represent- 
atives to make some atumung turn- 
abouts and vote in favor of institut- 
ing polygraph testa for Pentagon 
emp lo y e s and the death penalty for 
military pei ao nnel found to be 


The flurry of legislative activity 

raised the question of whether Con- 
gress was acting too hastily and 


should instead take a more thought- 
ful look at such serious and compli- 
cated issues. Questions of infringe- 
ments on individual privacy, the 
accuracy of polygraphs and whether 
the death penalty is an effective 
deterrent have not been add r essed 
adequately, some say. 

It’s not the way to handle coun- 
terintelligence," said Rep. Don Ed- 
wards (D-Cahf.). “Our problem is 
we have too many Russians running 

around Secondly, we don’t kill 

[spies]. We turn them into double 
agents, convict them and try to 

trade them.* . 

But Sen. John Glenn (D-Ohio), in 
a comment that parallels what top- 
level Navy officials are now saying, 
argued that the scare over the 
Walker case may benefit the coun- 
try if it helps to address what he 
caiied the “inadequacies of^ our 

counterintelligence apparatus. 

“At the very least," Glenn said, I 
expect we will come out of this se- 
rious breach of American security 
with greatly improved mechanism 
for granting security clearances 
[and] a substantial reduction in the 
unreasonably high number of per- 
sons who now have access to sen- 
sitive material." 

If that is the legacy of the 
charges against John Walker, what 
is the future for the family mem- 
bers themselves? 

For now, it appears that all four 
will stand trial According to the 
FBI, Arthur Walker and Michael 
Walker have made statements ad- 
mitting some participation in the 
ring. Whitworth, friends and family 
say, has mam* aif> *d his innocence. 

John Walker, described by co- 
workers at his Virginia Beach pri- 
vate detective agency as a flamboy- 
ant, manipulative kind of man, is 


spending his days quietly in «7-by- 
1 0-foot cell in Cell Block Number 2, 
an isolated section of the Montgom- 
ery County Jail in Rockville. 

Jailers said Walker no longer 
wears a toupee, rises at 6 a.m. ev- 
ery day and marks his hours by 
meals served in the cell block day 
room. He has cut himself off from 
the few pleasures offered inmates, 
refusing morning and evening ses- 
sions at the jail gym, church and 
outdoor yard. 

“He doesn’t seem depressed but 
he’s certainly concerned with his 
situation,* said John E. Wright, di- 
rector of the Montgomery County 
Detention Center. 

Laura Walker Snyder, the daugh- 
ter who urged her mother to turn in 

Walker and told the FBI her father 
had tried to recruit her as a spy, 
took her story to the Christian 
Broadcasting Network two weeks 
ago. Snyder, 25. she said her moth- 
er never knew that Michael Walker 
might be involved and waa shat- 
tered by the charges against him. , 
Snyder became the focus of a 
short-lived, well-publicized marital 
dispute when she snatched her 5- 
y ear-old child from her estranged 
husband and flew to California to 
appear on the 700 Club, a religious 
talk show. She has since applied for 
a job at the Christian Broadcasting 
Network, according to Guy C. Ev- 
ans Jr., the network’s corporate 
attorney, who has described himself 
as Snyder's “spiritual counselor." 

Evans said Snyder, who has been 
treated for stress since her televi- 
sion appearance, is close to signing 
a book contract She has declined to 
errant additional interviews with 


other media. 

Last week, she appeared at CBN 
with her son Christopher shortly 
before the noon prayer sessions 
conducted daily for network em- 
ployes. In a brief meeting with a 
Washington Post reporter, she said 
she had been in touch with her 
mother on a regular basis but de- 
clined to discuss her plans or an- 
swer other questions. 

And the woman whose call seven 
months ago made all the difference 
continues to live — at least by out- 
side appearances — much as she did 
before she became a figure of na- 


tional attention. 

Barbara Walker still works full 
time at a shop near her Cape Cod 
apartment, where she lives with 
another daughter, Cynthia. She is in 


good health, and she has rev ived 
Swig support from fn«^ “J 
neighbors, said her attorney, J. A1 
bert Johnson. 

Emotionally, however, she has 
had to make adjistments.^ would 
say there’s been a dramatic change 
for she’s never M<»«l taj*® 
public scrutiny she has had, John* 
900 said. Reporters camp outside 
her door daily. She has been , unabte 

to see her son, the youngest of her 

she woukl fulfill her obligation as 
called upon," said Johnson, who 
served as counsel for . 
heiress Patrici a Hearst 
trial for armed robbery. aut,he »^ 
mmImibw about what the 


This story was written by 
staff writer Chris Spolar based 
on reporting by her and by 
staff writers Victoria Church- 
viUe, Sharon LaFraniere, Ruth 
Marcus, John Mintz, Molly 
Sinclair and Barbara Vobejda. 
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